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“Words are loaded pistols,” says Sartre, and official 
voices in this country have come to fully acknowledge 
this dictum. In the months before the 1964 election, 
for example, 18 of our 50 Senators were working on 
one or more books, most of which would be ghost- 
written and published under their names. The publish 
or perish syndrome is even more prevalent in the 
executive branch : we have had platoons of books and 
non-books about the Peace Corps, introduced by Sar- 
gent Shriver; the Defense Department has been end- 
lessly chronicled, as have NASA, the diplomatic corps, 
the Internal Revenue Service, and the rest of the 
Establishment’s interests. A story often heard in 
Washington has President Kennedy looking ahead to 
the 1964 election and huddling with his lieutenants to 
come up with a campaign issue. In one of the meet- 
ings, the story goes, he asked if there was anything of 
substance in Michael Harrington’s study of poverty, 
The Other America. Assured that there was, Kennedy 
called for memorandums, documents, and ideas. Shortly 
thereafter, poverty books came forth by the dozens — 
many written by persons who were part of or close 
to the Administration. Magazine articles followed; 
silence and ignorance gave way to public clamor; an 
issue was bom, and the War on Poverty began. 

In principle, there is nothing alarming about public 
officials generating books to further their political 
ideals and careers. In practice, however, political 
expediency has made many writers so arrogant that 
they scorn facts and ignore their duty to learn and 
the reader’s right to know. There is much evidence 
that books are used increasingly as engines of propa- 
ganda, that* highly-placed persons are pre-censoring 
books they find repellent dr embarrassing, and that 
they are commissioning and controlling the writing of 
books without disclosing the facts of such control If 
we believe that truth has a more exclusive claim to 
our attention than partial truth or falsehood, and if 
we believe that openness and disclosure of the circum- 
stances surrounding die writing, publishing, and mar- 
keting of a book are requisites of a free access to 
ideas, then we must be alarmed at the sham, illegality, 
and indirection that have infected much of what is 
sold as objective reality. 

Recently, for example, Mr. George Carver wrote 
for the highly respected periodical Foreign Affairs an 
article supporting our official policy toward North 
and South Viet Nam. Mr. Carver is with the Cl. A. 
but this crucial information was not related by Foreign 
Affairs. Worse, it is possible it was not given to the 
magazine. It is illegal for the C I. A. to operate as 
an 'intelligence-gathering or intelligence-disseminating 
organization in the United States. The miw restric- 
tions apply to U. S. I. A., which is bound to confine 
itself to propaganda activities abroad. Yet its officers 
admitted several months ago in hearings before a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Appropriations 
that part of the activity of its “Book Development 
Program” has been the secret production of manu- 
scripts, published by private companies which the 
U. S. I. A. subsidizes, and sold in this country without 
any government imprimatur or other acknowledgment 
of the circumstances of their origin. 

Reed Harris, appearing before the subcommittee in 
his capacity as director of the U. S. I. A. Informa- 
tion Center Service, said of these books : “We control 
the things from the very idea down to the final edited 
manuscript” Perhaps the books are accurate and valu- 
able, perhaps they are self-serving or meretricious; 
what is certain is that they do not tell the reader what 
he surely wants to know: that they are works which 
the U. S. I. A. admits would never have been written 
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without Government support and would not have been 
released by a commercial publishing house without 
subsidization— either because they were unworthy of 
publication or they were unmarketable. 

Leonard Maries, director of U. S. L A., and Ben 
Posner, assistant director, were questioned about the 
Book Development Program by . Congressman Glenard 
Lipscomb (R.-Cal). Portions of the exchange follow: 
Mr. Lipscomb: What were the books that were 
developed in die 1966 [sic] fiscal year Book Devel- 
opment Program? 

Mr. Posner: In fiscal year 1965 there were four 
books that were developed. The Ladder Dictionary 
by John R. Shaw, The Sword and the Plow by 
Ralph Slater, President Kennedy in Africa by 
Robert Marshall, The Truth About the Dominican 
Republic by Jay Mallin . . . We will be pleased to 
make this information available to the committee. 
Bequise it has not been our polity to make our 
support known in connection with these items, the 
. material that I have is not for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Lipscomb: Do I understand that this list is 
considered as classified? 

Mr. Posner : In the sense that we have not in the 
past divulged the Government’s connection with 
it, yes sir. 

Mr. Lipscomb: Are any of these books on this 
classified list distributed and sold within the 
United States ? 

Mr. Posner: I believe that they are; yes. 

Mr. Marks : In other words, we assist 
At this juncture Mr. Marks agreed to put in the 
record the titles of the books and the cost, $90,258, of 
commissioning manuscripts and supporting the pub- 
lication of books commissioned by private publishers. 
The taxpayer who buys one of these books pays for 
it three times: he pays to have it written; he pays to 
have it published, and hie pays its retail price at the 
bookstore. He also pays to support a Government 
Printing Office which could publish and sell the book 
at a fraction of its cost as produced privately and 
secretly. But 'Mr. Marks, in later testimony, explained 
why books under Government imprimatur are not use- 
ful to the purposes of U. S. I. A. 

Mr. Lipscomb: Why is it wrong to let the Ameri- 
can people know when they buy and read the book 
that it was developed under Government sponsor- 
ship? 

Mr. Marks: It minimizes their [sic] value. 

Mr. Lipscomb: Why is it not a good policy to main- 
tain tiie same ground rules that you maintain with 
motion pictures, with newspaper stories, and do 
your work just for overseas and make it a polity 
that these books that are prepared under your 
supervision and prepared with taxpayers’ money 
are not for distribution within the United States? 
Mr. Marks : . . . Where an audience overseas reads 
a book with the label of the U. S. Government 
they look upon it in a particular manner. Where 
they read a book. that is published in the United 
States and we distribute it, they look upon it 
differently, as the expression of the author. It is 
the expression of the author, it is not our expres- 
sion. We did not write that book. We merely 
bought copies and helped to distribute it But if 
we say this is our book, then the author is a Gov- 
ernment employee, in effect 
Of course the author is a Government employee — 
in fact not in effect He does a chore at the order and 
to the requirements of the Government Further, his 
work is then published under the copyright of a private 



publisher even though Section 8 of the Copyright Laws 
says that any work produced by a Government em- 
ployee within the scope of his employment is not copy- 
rightable, even though produced tty a private publisher. 
Thus the taxpayer pays again: he pays royalties on 
each copy of a book that the U. S. I. A. buys for dis- 
tribution— a book which is already their property. Mr. 
Lipscomb was very gentle with Mr. Marks on this point : 
Mr. Lipscomb: I am for the Book Development 
Program for distribution overseas. I believe you 
can do lots of good with it But why not limit 
your activities for overseas? You are making a 
subsidy to the author and publisher. The tax- 
payer is not complaining about it, but there is a 
principle involved in my mind that when an 
American 'citizen who subsidizes a book reads it, 
he should know. 

Mr. Marks : That is a point of view which I under- 
stand. 

Mr. Lipscomb: I assume you are distributing them 
overseas, for lack of a better word, for propaganda 
purposes. 

Mr. Marks: Yes, definitely; to tell a story. 

Mr. Lipscomb: Is it being sold in the United States 
for propaganda purposes? 

Mr. Marks: No. 

In other words, what is meant to manipulate a foreign 
reader is believed by Mr. Marks to be a fair and 
objective account to an American reader. But the 
truth is that a student writing a paper about our inter- 
vention in the Dominican Republic has before him in 
Mallin’s account of The Truth About the Dominican 
Republic a controlled package which .is not truly 
labeled. If he is misled before he gets past the dust 
jacket and title page, what can he expect of the book 
itself? -The C L A. also has had\ for years a great 
respect for the power of books to influence opinion. 
The names of Frederick A. Praeger and the M. L T. 
Press (The Center for International Studies at M. L T. 
was set up with C I. A. money 15 years ago) are 
only two of many that crop up again and again in the 
company of the U. S. L A. and the G I. A. One wel- 
comes tiie written views of 'men connected with such 
agencies as well as those of scholars working without 
such support, but the taxpayer has the right to know 
what he is paying for and the reader has the right to 
know the basic beliefs and qualifications and sources 
of the man whose book he buys. 

And the evil is compounded by the fact that the 
reader is often guided to a book by the good reputa- 
tion of its publisher. Praeger, who is one of the chief 
contractors of books purchased by U. S. I. A., and 
whose company was recently purchased by the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica (think of the potential there!), is no 
Government stooge. Praeger books on politics, foreign 
affairs, and history have an excellent reputation for 
accuracy and timeliness. But we have no way of know- 
ing which Praeger books were supported by tiie Gov- 
ernment For example, Praeger is tiie publisher for 
Bernard Fall, whose books about Viet Nam are indict- 
ments of Administration policy. Praeger also pub- 
lished Philip Geyelin’s Lyndon B. Johnson and the 
World, an objective study of the President’s foreign 
policy that was not purchased by U. S. I. A. for 
foreign distribution because it did not answer the 
Agency’s propaganda needs. But Praeger is also named 
as the publisher of five* of the 16 titles U. S. I. A 
supported or generated in 1965. 

The Agency also spends $6 million or so every year 
to buy books for distribution ( Continued on page 15) 



*The Sword and the Plow by Ralph P. Slater, The Dragon.' i Emirate by 
Joseph Hen, The Commumst Front at a Weapon of Potiticol Wotiort 
by J. E. Atkinson, In Pursuit of World Order by Richard N. Gardner, 
From Colonialism to Communism br Hoang Van Chi. 
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